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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Second and Last Dance of the Season will be held at the 
Concert Hall, Fulham Town Hall, on Wednesday, February 9th, 
from 7.80 to 11.80 p.m. 

It is hoped that Mr. G. D. A. Colbourne will again be able to 
act as M.C. Musical and catering arrangements are in the hands of 
Godfrey’s Orchestra and Messrs. Arding and Hobbs respectively. 

Tickets, price 1s. 6d., exclusive of refreshments, may be obtained 
by post from Mr. R. D. H. Smith, Public Library, Richmond, or 
personally from : Miss Rees, Fulham ; Miss Exley, St. Marylebone ; 
Miss Toms, Islington ; Miss Hamilton, Camberwell; Mr. Bussey, 
Hackney; Mr. Cooper, Battersea; Mr. Harrod, Croydon; Mr. 
Sinclair, St. Pancras; Mr. F. S. Smith, Bethnal Green. 

The March Meeting will be held at the West Ham Central Library, 
Water Lane, Stratford, E.15, on March 9th, when the following 
programme will be carried out.— 

8.30 p.m. Assemble at the Central Library. Visit the Essex 

Field Club Museum and Library. 
4-5 p.m. Tour of the Municipal College, under the guidance of 
_ the Principal, Dr. Baillie, M.A. 

5-6 p.m. Library open for inspection. 

6-6.80 p.m. Tea in the College Refectory, by kind invitation. 

6.30 p.m. Meeting of Junior Section in the Reference Library, 

Details will appear in the March issue of the Journal. 
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7.0 p.m. General Meeting. Mr. F. S. Engall, of Fulham, will 
read a paper on “ Some Librettists of English Opera.” The 
chair will be taken by Councillor C. C. Thorn, Chairman of 
the Libraries Committee. 


The Next Meeting of the Council will be held at the National 
Library for the Blind on Wednesday, February 16th, at 7.80 p.m. 


Nominations are invited for a vacancy on the Council (London 
Member) caused by the election of Mr. F. S. Smith to the office of 
Hon. Editor. Names of proposed members, supported by a proposer, 
and seconded, should be forwarded to Mr. G. P. Jones, Public Library, 
Bancroft Road, Mile End, E.1, not later than February 15th. 


Work of the Council.—The last meeting of the Council was one 
of the busiest since the General Meeting last May. Correspondence 
regarding the suggested reprint of Richardson’s “ Classification ” by 
Scribners, was read, but a definite statement cannot be made until 
a later date. Some discussion took place on a minor problem con- 
nected with the Association’s correspondence classes ; a protest from 
the Midland Division, against some questions set in the last L. A., 
paper in Bibliography was dealt with ; and the usual formal business 
was conducted. , 

The Hon. Secretary informed the Council that he had accepted 
on their behalf the generous offer of a number of text books and 
manuals on professional subjects, formerly available from the Central 
Library for Students. This generous donation, made through the 
kind offices of the librarian, Lieut.-Col. Luxmore Newcombe, will 
considerably augment the resources of the Association’s Library 
housed at Islington, and the best thanks of the Council, voicing un- 
doubtedly the wishes of all members, was accorded to Col. Newcombe 
for his kindness in securing the books for the use of our students. 


The January Meeting took place at the Southwark Central Library. 
As in previous visits of the A. A. L., to Southwark, Mr. Mould, the 
Chief Librarian, displayed such kindly zeal in making us welcome that 
much of the success of the meeting was due to his personal efforts. 

The Library was thrown open for inspection, and the number of 
improvements made in the last few years are strong evidence that 
although Mr. Mould, as he himself told us, is not far from the time when 
he will retire from active librarianship, he has lost none of his energy 
and well-known ability to “ keep pegging away at it.” 

After refreshments thoughtfully provided for us by the Chief 
Librarian, the members present had the opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Austing’s paper, printed in this number. As may be guessed, the 
provocative statements contained therein led to a good discussion. 
Mr. R. D. H. Smith, with his usual and enviable readiness, made an 
number of excellent criticisms, Mr. Vale amused us with some of his 
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personal experiences of borrowers who are born fools; Mr. Mould 
put in a good word for some old ideas which have been swept away by 
modern efficiency, and a number of others made contributions to what 
was undoubtedly a very good discussion. The evening concluded with 
the usual votes of thanks to Mr. Mould and his staff, and to Mr. 
Austing for his paper. 


The Dublin County Council has embarked upon a practical experi- 
ment which promises well, and should be of great benefit to the rural 
population. It has equipped a motorvan as a travelling library, which 
will visit the smaller towns and villages periodically, issue and exchange 
books, receive suggestions for new books, and advise readers. The few 
Carnegie libraries in existence are only in the larger towns, and fail 
to serve the needs of large numbers of country people ; the choice 
of books is restricted, and in many cases there is nobody in attendance 
qualified to give advice. 

At the same time their experience has shown that there is a sub- 
stantial demand for good literature. This should be stimulated by 
these travelling libraries. They will specially provide for home reading, 
which is the only form that can meet the needs of a sparsely-scattered 
population. There will be a saving on caretaking, upkeep, and premises, 
and, beginning thus in a small way, the merits of the plan can be 
tried out before it is extended to other counties. 


Bristol North Library has been completely overhauled, reorganized 
and rearranged. The stock has been revised, augmented, re-classified 
and a separate library and Reading Room for children has been provided. 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, of Charing Cross Road, are arranging 
an interesting series of Literary Lectures, to be held in their show- 
rooms. As the lecturers include Mr. Ernest Rhys, the Editor of Every- 
man’s Library, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. John Drinkwater, and 
Mr. Walter De La Mare, the success and value of the series is un- 
doubted. Mr. Rhys’ lecture on “ The Happy Book Hunter ” takes 
place on Tuesday evening, February Sth (time unstated). 


Admission will be by ticket (free) to be obtained from Messrs. 
Foyle’s Showroom Manager, but as accommodation is limited, early 
application is advisable. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Members.—Jean Barrie (Croydon); Ethel M. Moyle (Central Library 
or Students); Associate.—Robert W. Law (Watford). 

Mipitanp Division.—Miss N. M. Price (Birmingham). 

NortTH-EASTERN Division.—Miss J. Harding (Newcastle). 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE STUDENT. 


By A. C. F. Bates, B.A., 
Late Inglis Student, King’s College, London University. 


(Continued from page 21.) 


All this would mean, of course, centralization ; just as would 
the establishment of a Union Catalogue for London. Centralization 
is manifestly what London lacks. In this connection the following, 
from Dr. E. A. Baker’s The Public Library, is worth quoting. “ Cen- 
tralization exists in the big cities : that is the reason for their superi- 
ority, and they are superior in a degree far beyond mere size. It does 
not exist in London : that is why serious readers must have recourse 
to the British Museum or the big special libraries to satisfy their 
requirements ; or if, like the vast majority, they can rarely do this, 
they must go without. London is the most glaring illustration of the 
vices due to mere parochial methods ; it suffers, not so much because 
its library resources are limited, as because they are not mobilised.” 
That is in essence the statement made at the opening of this paper— 
that the library does not know how much it can do for the student. 
From the standpoint of both student and library, centralization is 
the master-key to improved relations. Not an autocratic control by 
some body stamping out local enterprise, but a supervision which 
will avoid unnecessary duplication in adjoining boroughs, foster 
economy, and encourage specialization. ‘The scheme advanced in 
1907 by John McKillop, to cover the London area, is very fascinating, 
with its central bureau serving the 85 borough libraries then in exist- 
ence, and these in turn supplying their own student borrowers. Some 
such system is needed if the full resources of library co-operation are 
to be utilised. And when it is achieved the problem of the under- 
graduate and the private student will have been considerably diminished. 


And then finally, when all minor innovations have been 
examined and the more practicable among them adopted, the student 
world, and indeed the whole thinking world, will have one all-embrac- 
ing request to make—a National Catalogue. This is another of the 
theories that have had a sympathetic Press for the last generation. It 
became prominent in the United States in 1911, about a dozen years 
after a National Catalogue of University Libraries had been inaugur- 
ated in Prussia under Government control, and a short while after the 
beginning of the Library of Congress Card Catalogue. Both these 
gigantic indexes, which were calculated to be able, in time, to answer 
at once the question, “‘ Where is such and such a book ? ” were author 
catalogues. Now for students entering a new field of study without 
very precise knowledge of material desired, and for the students bent 
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on exhausting their study, a subject catalogue of equal scope and 
dimensions would be of much greater value. The difficulties in the 
way of obtaining one are admittedly enormous. It must be preceded 
by the establishment and universal acceptance of one standard classi- 
fication, and uniformity of subject headings ; progress towards which 
was recorded in the A. L. A. List and the Congress Library List of 
1912. The vast and bewildering size, moreover, of a national subject 
index with full cross references, would create for the user a problem 
almost as difficult as the one it solved, especially where his business 
was, say, to make sure that nothing had been written on a certain 
subject during a certain number of years. And the resultant increase 
in business would mean a serious overtaxing of staffs. But in the 
last resort it is difficult to meet the argument that the value of a national 
catalogue is out of all proportion to the difficulties attending its com- 
pilation. The problem of its distribution, too, would be comparatively 
simple. It could be housed in certain district centres along with the 
London Catalogue and the Committee’s Government publications. 
And, like the cards of the London Catalogue, its cards would contain 
annotations, translations of foreign titles, and references to the libraries 
containing the books indexed. 


Pending the consummation of these centralizations and reforms, 
which to our shame are still only dreams, there are a few minor points 
on which alteration, and perhaps improvement, might be made at 
once. The London Catalogue and the National Subject Index when 
they come will necessitate both transferable tickets for borrowers and 
an intricate system of inter-library loans. We have the latter already. 
In anticipation we might have the former as well, if some means can 
be devised of mitigating the increased labour which the system would 
involve for library staffs. We are none of us sufficiently ashamed of the 
medieval isolation which characterises London, whereby it is not an 
uncommon occurrence in some boroughs to discover that the branches 
actually do not know the contents of their own Central. And if per- 
chance it should be that the borrower should make himself more enter- 
prising and travel about himself in search of his wants, then he should 
be provided with transferable tickets with which to do so. At the 
same time he might have more than ome student’s ticket. Without 
carrying multiplicity to the extent of certain American districts, in 
which the borrower is allowed to take away as many books at a time 
as he can carry, it will be readily appreciated that one ticket is often 
quite inadequate. A single ticket does not even cover a work in more 
than one volume. In the same way the student would be grateful 
for some modification of the rule which prevents him from changing 
a book twice in the same day. This rule is not universal: nor is it 
rigorously enforced in every borough which applies it. But an institu- 
tion is apt to be judged by its defects rather than by its merits; and 
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this particular rule has occasioned frequent exasperation. If a book 
is needed simply to verify one fact, it can of course be referred to at the 
shelf and replaced immediately. But quite often a book is required for 
a few hours, in circumstances which render it impossible for the 
borrower to bring all his papers to the library and do his few hours 
in the Reading Room. In this event, if his borough is strictly law- 
abiding, he borrows the book, takes his fill of it long before the end of 
the day, and has to wait until his ticket has lain fallow for the specified 
minimum of 24 hours. 


Finally, two angry demands which ought never to have become 
necessary, let alone to need repetition. The formula N.D. is an abomin- 
ation ; a confession of ignorance ; an indication of no desire to search 
for the date ; an unpardonable gap in the bibliographical entry ; and 
a falsehood. Incidentally, it may also have the effect of reducing sales 
and pulling down royalties. For many a borrower, particularly in 
districts demoralized by indicators, has frequently found N.D. to 
signify an antiquated work of small value. N.D. has come to be taken 
as signifying not deserving. It covers a multitude of sins, but it tends 
to make the innocent suffer with the guilty. The other abomination is 
the indicator system: a waster of time; a consumer of valuable 
space ; a means of bringing many a worthless N.D. into a light it does 
not deserve to see ; a means of concealing a good deal else which should 
not be hidden ; an unintentional symbol of distrust ; and a compli- 
cated variation of the chained library ; altogether medieval, and quite 
unnecessary to-day. And yet, tortoise-like, it lives on, because large 
funds are needed for its destruction. 


It is incumbent upon us to get rid of the old before we can be 
worthy of the new. Dispense with the indicators; delete the N.D.’s ; 
increase the number of students’ tickets and make them all trans- 
ferable. Let the student do his own fetching and carrying for the 
time being, until inter-library loans become universal. Meanwhile 
organise conglomerate borough catalogues (including the reference 
catalogue of the Central) on a card system, with annotations and trans- 
lations where necessary, or instal the interleaved British Museum 
Subject Index. Expansion into a London Catalogue and National 
Catalogue will have to take its time. Similarly the principles of special- 
ized collections and the tracing of manuscripts require, and depend on, 
centralization ; as to which the layman knows nothing. All he knows 
is that facilities such as these would solve his academic problems and 
those of his neighbours. His constant question is, ‘‘ Where can I 
get so and so ? ” or “ Where can I find how much research has already 
been done on such and such a topic ? ” The private student has another, 
“‘ How much of it can you supply to me ?” To answer these questions 
is properly the task of the librarian ; and the librarian’s aim is quite 
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rightly to be able to answer them at once, and even to anticipate them. 
At present his means are inadequate. 

The object of this paper has been to notice a few of those means 
in a general way. There are probably many more. Some of those 
noticed have already become by-words among librarians, and have 
been postponed ; which may give to their reiteration here the appear- 
ance of flogging a dead horse. But it still remains true that they are 
the developments we need, and which we all of us earnestly desire. 

It is equally true that the financial resources on which improve- 
ment ultimately depends can be opened only if the public library first 
utilises to the full its present capabilities and displays its wares in a 
manner commanding attention. By means of co-operation between 
libraries and educational authorities this favourable atmosphere can 
be produced. It must be sufficient for a time that the present tendency 
is strongly in the right direction. 


a 


FRESH THOUGHTS ON BOOK SELECTION, CATALOGUING 
AND CLASSIFICATION. 


By ARTHUR T. AUSTING, 
Ilford Public Libraries.* 


Public libraries are not fulfilling their function ; we must face 
facts. 

Twenty, thirty and forty years ago, librarians discussed the things 
to which we still have to give attention. It may be thought that in 
the seventy-five years of the existence of public libraries all that is 
possible has been said about book selection, cataloguing and classi- 
fication. Perhaps it has. The certainty that it has not brought ‘us to 
our destination is obvious from my opening sentence. So I care not 
if what I say has been said before, and I disregard the fact that much 
of it will certainly be said again. If I present you in some instances 
with old saws resharpened I do so knowing that they still have cutting 
power. My intention, however, is not to offer you old saws only, for 
I have included in the title of my paper “ Fresh thoughts.” History 
is a continual progression brought about by action and reaction ; some- 
times men quarrel fiercely over what their ancestors presumed they 
had established years before their descendants’ time. Perhaps we 
think we have settled our cataloguing and other difficulties, but fresh 
thought will indicate that many minor points remain to be bickered 
over. To some of those minor points I wish to draw your attention 





* Read at Southwark Central Library, 12th January, 1927. 
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and for the purpose of so doing I shall make mountains of mole-hills ; 
I shall meet trouble half-way ; I shall search in a haystack for needles 
and shall find steel bars. Justification for the adoption of such a course 
is uncalled for. It is well known that rivers originate as springs ; that 
care in expending pence ensures the steady accumulation of pounds ; 
that many a good ship has foundered on a hidden snag whereas the 
large visible rock has been naturally avoided. Therefore we must 
look to small imperfections ; we must look to details. New libraries 
are continually being opened. Not as often as we should like them 
to be, it is true; but the number of establishments does increase. 
When a place is newly opened it is, of course, as bright as a new pin, 
but it would appear that new libraries are continually being founded 
upon the ideas in operation in older ones. This is naturally so, but we 
know that many improvements are possible in the older systems, and 
it is ten thousand times a pity that the new born babe should follow 
in father’s and grandfather’s footsteps with no deviation from a crooked, 
if only slightly crooked, course. 
What is our function ? 


Briefly it can be summed-up in one word, that is ‘‘ BOOKS.” 
Public libraries were founded solely with the intention of bringing 
serious works within reach of the poor (whence that horrible stigma 
“Free Library”). It is a fact that librarians have strayed from the 
path which was set them indulging in all manner of fanaticism which 
they invariably term “extension,” but still our function is to provide 
books, not for the poor only, but also for the rich, and to see to it that 
the books we provide are given guides and indexes such as to render 
them supremely useful. In many ways this has been attempted, some- 
times not wisely, sometimes too well. Before the books were made 
accessible, however, they were chosen. Was it easy ? I do not presume 
to say. But I do know that in 1906 to go back only twenty years, 8,603 
books were recorded by the English Catalogue as having been published, 
whereas in 1926 that number had increased to nearly 15,000. ‘The figure 
for 1925 was 18,202. 


Book selection with a small income, is certainly not an easy matter 
to-day. From some public library stocks I have inspected, one might 
readily come to the conclusion that it is impossible. The difficulties 
of selection, then, are partly due to the multitude of books being pub- 
lished. Secondly, the diversity of opinion among reviewers as to the 
merits of books has to be considered, and thirdly, the maze of critical 
literary periodicals published helps to confound confusion. These 
difficulties however, have had to be contended with ever since public 
libraries were evolved, and various suggestions have been advanced 
from time to time for their solution. Since these suggestions are always 
forthcoming it would appear to be almost impossible to solve book 
selection problems adequately ; each librarian, and each generation 
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of librarians attempts to work out its own salvation. We must leave 
them to it. Such difficulties, however, are not the only ones which face 
us in book selection. That these are difficulties we are all agreed ; 
but there are other difficulties on the degree of difficulty of which we 
are not agreed. Is there any difficulty in selecting fiction ? Here are 
two imaginary conversations each between a chief librarian and another 
person. 

The other (an assistant), ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Biblius, I see G. H. Walls has 
published another book, are we going to buy it? Three people have 
mentioned to me to-day that they would like to read it. The news- 
papers are full of it too.” 

The response : ‘‘ You know we never buy new fiction. Then again, 
the book is published in three volumes at 7s. 6d. per volume, that’s 
22s. 6d. Shoots will issue a list in about three months’ time when we 
shall be able to obtain it for about 2s. a volume. It is a mistaken policy 
to buy new fiction.” 

(Please note that all the characters in these lines from life are 
entirely fictitious and no reference to any living person is intended.) 

The second conversation :— 

Mr. Cr. Pompous : “ Oh, ah, Mr. Librarian, I saw in yesterday’s 
pape a review of a new work by G. H. Walls. It is in three volumes. 
I should rather like to peruse it. I suppose the Library will not buy 
it yet, but I should like to have it, if possible, when you purchase it.” 

Mr. Librarian: “ My dear Mr. Pompous, that book came in 
yesterday morning, was prepared for circulation, and was taken from 
the shelves by a borrower last night.” 

There is a decided difference of opinion expressed by these two 
librarians, is there not ? 

Much is to be said for each point of view. Some hold that although 
we must provide fiction because the public demands it, such pro- 
vision is none-the-less merely a sideline of our work. To these people 
the seven shillings and sixpence which has to be spent on a new novel 
represents two serious works at three shillings and sixpence, and then 
some over. Also it is said, and rightly said, that one novel is as good 
as another, and that the fact that a book is some six months old does 
not detract from its readable value. Furthermore, those against the 
purchase of new fiction say: ‘‘ Let those who must have new fiction 
buy it themselves. It is not our function to amuse : it is our function 
to educate.” 

Fiction is cultural, of that fact we must not lose sight. If only the 
works of serious import which we read contributed to our education, we 
should be ignoramuses indeed. Also, a book six months old, despite 
the fact that its readableness has not deteriorated is not as good as a 
new one. Why? To take our proper place in the communal life 
to-day, we must be au fait with everything which is of to-day. Books, 
including novels, exert as much influence in the thought and dis- 
cussion of the world as do other forces. How can we expect public 
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library borrowers to participate intelligently in the controversies raging 
round contemporary literature, if they never have the chance of seeing 
the cause of such controversies ? Six months after publication a novel 
is dead in so far as it affects general public opinion. Have you ever 
heard the phrase “ Gentlemen prefer blondes ?”” How could people 
have appreciated this catch-pbrase with no knowledge of its origin ? 
The phrase is now almost dead. Discussion of books takes place largely 
on publication, and we must surely be prepared to keep our borrowers 
abreast of modern interests. Do not think that I wish to say that public 
libraries should buy new fiction indiscriminately. I do not. What 
I wish to point out is that in book selection, new fiction must be more 
often regarded than it is now. The library’s stock of fiction is what 
makes the library in the opinion of many of the ratepayers, and I see 
no reason why librarians generally should not take as much pride in 
their fiction stocks as in their non-fiction stocks. Good fiction, bought 
new, adds dignity to the library. 

Drama is another form of fiction. That, I suppose, is why public 
library stocks contain so few plays. It is a fact that we are afraid to 
act upon our own convictions. We exclaim that the drama is a great 
educational force, and then neglect it. 


When a good selection of modern plays is provided in a library 
the number issued is surprising—even with the poor stocks which are 
generally available many issues are obtained. I mention this particular 
class of work because it would appear that it is not sufficiently realised 
what a force modern drama is becoming. Fiction and plays need more 
attention from book selectors than most other sections of the library. 


There are many other phases of book selection which also demand 
attention, of course, but in a paper of brief duration, I cannot point 
you to them all. Since I have so far dealt with fiction only, however, 
one or two peaks in the range of modern problems demand attention 
before passing to other things. 

Municipal libraries generally are semi-popular. Of necessity 
they must be so, since their users represent all sorts and conditions 
of men. But the fact that the Central Library for Students buys 
many books priced at six shillings and over is not sufficient cause 
for municipal libraries to make themselves unpopular by becoming 
entirely popular. 

I think that the less a local library has cause to call upon the 
Central Library for Students, the more it is justly entitled to be 
regarded as an efficient establishment. The Central Library is a fine 
institution offering facilities of which public libraries should avail 
themselves sparingly, except when dealing with the specialising student. 

The next point demanding our consideration is the one which has 
long since been under public scrutiny, namely, the fact that on the 
whole we do not keep up-to-date. We add new books as they appear 
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and too often, alas, they are thenceforth disregarded. The fact that 
they pass through edition after edition, each edition containing correc- 
tions or additions, or that they pass into a well-earned oblivion is 
apparently of no account; for in the first case fresh copies of the 
works are not obtained and in the latter case the books are not thrown 
away. Astonishment may be the emotion generally felt when I say 
that many public libraries to-day have on their shelves stocks twenty- 
five per cent. of which are fit only for the scrap heap. None-the-less 
I feel that the statement is true. Of many libraries it is not true, 
but those of which it is true are degrading the fair name of the 
others. All libraries have some good books, but of what possible 
value is a gem if it be hidden by a heap of rubble? Attention must 
be paid to the crying need for revision of stocks. Worthless volumes 
must be dispensed with, even though the binding 7s still good, and new 
editions of standard works must take the place of those superseded. 
Because, generally “‘ weeding ” is insufficiently (not to say inefficiently) 
done I repeat the suggestion which I made some time ago in the 
pages of the Library World. It is that libraries be revised section 
by section, or class by class; that useless matter be disposed of, 
and that books of value which have been re-issued in augmented editions 
give place to new copies. Such methods are extensive, but essential. 


Lack of staff and funds covers a multitude of shortcomings, but 
that excuse does not avail for failure to keep abreast of progress. If a 
library cannot overhaul its entire stock once every five years, making 
additions where necessary, throwing away rubbish, and replacing impor- 
tant works with new editions when obtainable and necessary, I suggest 
that in place of such aphorisms as “‘ Let there be light,” “‘ Knowledge is 
power,” “‘ The people’s university ” and others being carved in stone 
over the doorway, there should appear: “‘ No rubbish may be shot 
here—we have enough.” 

The difficulties of obtaining essential new additions are admittedly 
great, but with the aid of the literary papers, the periodical bibliographies 
and the extensive bibliographies provided in many modern treatises 
they become to a large degree surmountable. To offer to a borrower 
enquiring for a 1927 edition of a standard work one issued in 1900 is 
ridiculous, and if unusual is not unheard of. 


Let us pass to a consideration of book selection for the reference 
department. It is a remarkable thing that although to pass the Library 
Association’s examination in routine the junior assistant must know 
the difference between a reference department and a lending depart- 
ment book, in practice some libraries have not yet learned the lesson. 
They can classify a book by its subject, but not by its method of treating 
that subject ; they can differentiate between a work on, say, Portugal 
and one on cocoa manufacture, but they cannot tell what makes a book 
fit for the reference department, and what makes it fit for the lending 
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department. Often I have been into reference departments and seen 
printed announcements running somewhat as follows :— 

“Any books in the lending department, other than works of 
fiction, may be obtained for use in the reference department.” 

If reference departments continue to be administered as they are 
at present, I fully anticipate that before long we shall be compelled 
to place in prominent positions in the lending department notices 
something like this :— 

“Owing to quite half the books in the reference department 
having been placed there through considerations of price and size, 
borrowers are reminded that most of these works may be borrowed 
for home reading. Some cf the volumes in stock do not see the light 
of day from one year’s end to another, and the Public Library Committee 
will be pleased to find registered borrowers giving them an airing. ” 


Such notices would be particularly useful in libraries where airect 
access to the reference library shelves is not permitted ; they are not 
nearly so necessary in open-access reference departments. James 
Duff Brown discovered the value of open-access and the methods 
he recommended have gradually been adopted in lending and 
reference departments, but very much more gradually in reference 
than in lending departments. I wonder why this is? It would 
certainly appear that the person making references needs open- 
access far more than one who wishes to read through a volume, 
and the experience of those libraries with open-access reference depart- 
ments has proved that the use made of the department increases as 
much as tenfold, if issues recorded are the reckoning basis, when 
direct access (not direct access except for an intervening bar) is provided. 
This however, is a digression. Should a work that has claims to advance 
in favour of its inclusion in the reference stock and an equal number 
of claims to advance in favour of being added to the lending stock, have 
to be considered, with only one copy available, put it in the lending. 
A lending department book is usually available for reference purposes, 
but a reference work is seldom available for home reading. 


Here endeth the first lesson—book-selection. Much more could 
be said, but the pre-eminence of individual, practical problems is 
a matter of personal opinion. I have given you mine ; you, undoubtedly 
will fill in the gaps. The theory of book-selection, cataloguing and classi- 
fication does not greatly change ; the practice must alter as the public 
develops varying needs, and as time adds further responsibilities to 
the lot of librarians meeting those needs. 

The books having been obtained they must be catalogued and 
classified, and although they are not always, they should be classified 
and catalogued in a different fashion to that in which these operations 
were performed, say twenty years ago. I have already reminded you 
that nearly twice as many books are published annually now as were 
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published then, and I scarcely need prophecy that in 1950, which is 
not very far ahead, at least twice as many books will be published as 
are being published now. Thus, if libraries continue under the present 
system of administration, in 1950 they will be many more than four times 
as large in respect of stock as they were in 1900. The British Association, 
at its last annual meetings regarded with grave concern the size our 
national libraries will have assumed by 1950, and, as somebody aptly 
suggested, if all the volumes the Bodleian Library will contain at that 
date were placed end to end it would be the action of a lunatic. 

Since the Bodleian Library stock will increase, public library 
stocks will also increase. That increase must vitally affect classification. 
Methods which to-day pass muster in the crowd as being passably 
efficient, will then be totally inadequate. 

Before passing to technically-important matters may I here 
make a protest against present-day practice. When first I became at 
all intimately acquainted with libraries, a volume was handed to me 
with the words “ Read that.” The book was entitled “A Manual of 
Library Economy.” It contained, as an example of possible classi- 
fication schemes, what I considered to be the remarkably foolish 
suggestion of classification of books by the colour of the bindings. 
My first impression of the folly of binding different classes in different 
colours has not changed. When I look round and see certain libraries 
carrying out some colour scheme with about three colours—one for 
fiction, one for non-fiction, and one for juvenile—I am forced to the 
conclusion that first thoughts are best. Nothing makes a collection 
of books look so dull as uniform bindings of the public library type ; 
a private library is a different matter and is outside our consideration. 
Nowadays it is a growing practice to restrict special classes to special 
colours. If the attack of uniformity is not so severe as the one I have 
just placed before you, it is yet very prevalent. How many establish- 
ments halve the music issue by binding it all in a dirty brown ? How 
many positively turn away borrowers owing to one or two miserably 
chosen colours for fiction ? How many discourage their junior readers 
by a rigorous restriction to black or dark blue ? Colour adds brightness ; 
let us have a little more cheer by mixing the colours. This appeal has 
been made before with little effect and many a library is stultifying 
its own efforts by lack of attention. 

Now to other matters. Not more important matters, but matters 
of applied classification as practiced. 

Observation of various libraries, bearing in mind the previous 
statements as to their inevitable growth, will force one to the conclusion 
that three points particularly demand the modern classifier’s attention. 
They are :— 

(1) General Works. 

(2) The employment of incomplete notations. 

(83) Amateur experiments with reliable schemes. 
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Owing to the human element being so much to the fore in modern 
books, many a book which deals with a specific subject is in danger of 
being placed in a class, rather than in a sub-division of that class, and 
we are apt to regard books as being general works on a large subject 
whereas they are perhaps relevant to only a part of that subject. 
If a large library is to be satisfactorily classified, it must be reasonably 
minutely classified, and as many books as possible must be placed under 
the headings which exactly fit them and not under the class of “‘ general 
works.” 


From the preceding sentence the next point for consideration, 
the employment of incomplete notations, follows automatically. 


Many librarians in the past have regarded the average man as 
a fool, forgetting that they themselves are average men. Accordingly 
they said : ‘‘ Let us make everything fool-proof.” The general method 
of making classification fool-proof seems to have been by means of 
leaving gaps in a complete scheme. To take Dewey’s scheme as an 
example, it was thought that by means of not employing the scheme 
where the notation extended to more than one, or perhaps two, decimal 
places, confusion would be avoided, and the public would be able to 
comprehend the scheme sufficiently to satisfactorily use the stock. 
Thus we find in many libraries a system of classification which divides 
some phases of knowledge much more minutely than others. In others 
we find that simplicity was such a byword that much of a good scheme 
was discarded leaving merely a shell of main classes which is gradually 
becoming less adequate as stocks increase. Brown’s Subject and other 
schemes endured sufferings in fashion similar to the sufferings of 
Dewey’s scheme, by the omission of minor classes. Such drastic cur- 
tailments of schemes were not good, but the librarian of the past went 
further than curtailment. He devised his own schemes, or had schemes 
devised, for the classification of certain classes and adjusted them to the 
main scheme. Such adjustments met with some transient success, but 
transient such success was. I well remember the eminent musician 
who classified the local library’s collection of music on very beautiful 
lines—until he realised that he had no place for pianoforte inusic ; 
and similarly the statesman who evolved a scheme for sociology with 
no place allocated to social evils. Amateur experiments with good 
schemes have seldom been successful, and many a librarian has spent 
years getting back to a scheme to which he or his predecessor rashly 
made adjustments in years gone by. 


These errors of omission and commission continue to be perpet- 
uated. Schemes are curtailed, unwisely extended, or unnecessarily 
adjusted to meet temporary circumstances ; but the classifier must 
now look to the future of bigger libraries, and schemes must be used 
in their entirety. It seems ridiculous at first sight to give books in a 
small collection class-marks, which, if placed on the backs make the 
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books appear to be like the Cheshire cat—grinning from ear to ear— 
but fresh thought indicates that such is the only right method. All 
schemes should be used as given. The only justifiable exceptions which 
readily come to mind are (1) the usual adjustment of Dewey’s travel 
classes, and this is not essential though convenient ; and (2) the disuse 
of Brown’s categorical numbers. I make the latter suggestion because 
I find that nobody knows how to use the categorical numbers, and their 
occasional use without regularity makes confusion worse confounded. 
Points similar to Dewey’s form points might be used instead. 


The consistent use of a scheme in all its minuteness makes the 
classified catalogue more easily handled, it guards against some classes 
being of unduly huge dimensions, and it does show what books a library 
possesses on any given topic. Lastly, it is essential in view of the coming 
union catalogues, the county, the national, and the international cata- 
logues. 

To say that much of what I intended saying about cataloguing 
was said at our last meeting would be untrue, so I hedge by saying 
that much of what I might have said was said then, and I now restrict 
myself to practical present-day problems which have a bearing on 
the future. 

The finest catalogue for an individual library is undoubtedly 
the analytical sheaf catalogue. With such a catalogue, however, one 
condition must be rigorously enforced—nobody must be allowed 
to use it. When such a catalogue is used it quickly becomes dilapidated, 
leaves are torn and others disappear leaving the catalogue incomplete. 
Sheaf catalogues undoubtedly save space, but apart from that con- 
sideration the card catalogue is surely to be preferred. 


Much outcry has lately been raised at the space card catalogues 
now occupy. Growth of the catalogue is merely an indication of growth 
of stock, and is a healthy sign. Space in libraries is a problem which 
relates not to cataloguing only, but to everything. Nevertheless, there 
are ways in which catalogues can be diminished without affecting their 
utility. First “‘ weed ” the library, the catalogue may then be only 
three-quarters of the size it is at present. Secondly, leave out all 
unnecessary entries for translators, illustrators and librettists ; ninety 
per cent. of them are never referred to. Thirdly, most series entries are 
entirely useless and should be dispensed with ; often they merely form 
a free advertisement for the publisher. 


Book selection, cataloguing and classification are all open to im- 
provement in many more ways than have been mentioned. All the im- 
provements possible cannot be mentioned ; it has been my endeavour 
to discuss topical items demanding attention, remembering throughout 
that public libraries will be larger in the future than they are now ; 
larger in stock, appeal and influence. We do not wish people to crowd 
to an imperfect institution. Details count. 
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Having quibbled with the present methods, with, I trust, some 
constructive criticism, optimism shall be my finishing note. I remind 
you that my steel bars are, after all, but needles, and my mountains 
are but mole-hills. While much that is bad still remains as a heritage 
from the past, more that is bad has passed away. Public libraries are 
perhaps not fulfilling their function of providing the means of culture 
and education for the community, but they come nearer fulfilment of 
that function than any other force extant. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1926. 


SECTION I.—LITERARY HISTORY. 
53 Candidates sat, 31 Passed. 


Honours. 
Farnol, Miss E. J., Hove. Pugh, Miss W., Liverpool. 

Meri 
McDougall, Miss F. G., Glasgow. Williams, Miss M. G., Aberystwyth. 

Passed. 
Allison, Miss A. G., Glasgow. Overal, S. E., Walthamstow. 
Armstrong, Miss E., Glasgow. Pearson, Miss A., Birmingham. 
Balfour, Miss M. A., Edinburgh. Riches, Miss P. M., St. Marylebone. 
Chambers, Miss A., Sheffield. Robertson, Miss C., Glasgow. 
Cowdy, Miss B. W., Birmingham. Ross, Miss M. J., Glasgow. 
Dalgoutte, W. C., Glasgow. Rutter, S. J., Battersea. 
Davies, J. H., Birmingham. Smith, J. F., Leeds. 
Depper, Miss W. E., Birmingham. Taylor, Miss P. M., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Drewery, R. F., Hull. Thomson, Miss A. E., Glasgow. 
Garton, Miss L. M., Portsmouth. Thomson, Miss A. P., St. Andrews. 
Kerr, Miss H., Glasgow. Tillie, Miss H. A., Fulham. 
Matthews, Miss F. A., Portsmouth. Walker, Miss J. S., Glasgow. 
Nichols, D. D., Stockport. Wilson, H., Burnley. 


Oldaker, L. T., Birmingham. 


SECTION II.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
27 Candidates sat. 17 Passed. 


Honours. 
Minto, C. S., Edinburgh. 
Merit. 
Dickie, W. M., Cambridge. 
Passed. 

Adey, F. C., Manchester. Moyle, Miss E. M., Central Library for 
Cronshaw, F. E., Oldham. Students. 
Fairhurst, A. C., Wigan Rogers, Miss M. J., Birmingham. 
Hardy, Miss M. F., rg Smith, A., London. 
Hatton, E. G., Warrington. Thomas, J. W., Blackburn. 
Hayes, Miss H. E., Glasgow. West, Miss E. K., Croydon. 
Hill, W. p Woolwich. Vernon, Miss P., Birmingham. 


Hinton, E “A. Newcastle-on-Tyne. Younger, D. R., Glasgow. 
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SECTION III.—CLASSIFICATION. 


73 Candidates sat. 


38 Passed. 


Passed. 


Allan, Miss J. M., Edinburgh. 
Ardagh, P., St. Andrews. 
Berry, Miss M. I., Bolton. 


Johnson, Miss M., Coventry. 


Lye, Miss D. M., Hove. 
Lynes, Miss A. G., Coventry. 


Bradley, Miss M., Newcastle-on-Tyne. Meachem, Miss C. E., Birmingham. 


Burnett, J. A., Sunderland. 
Caistor, H. C., Gainsborough. 
Caldwell, S., Warrington. 
Cronshaw, F. E., Oldham. 
Crowther, Miss D., London. 
Dance, Miss D. G., Liverpool. 
Dow, A., Glasgow. 

Edwards, Miss E. H., Aberystwyth. 
Hall, J. G., Hull. 


Oldaker, L. T., Birmingham. 
Osborn, T. E., Sheffield. 
Partridge, R., Bermondsey. 


Peace, Miss A., Manchester. 


Pyman, Miss E. E., Ipswich. 
Roberts, Miss A. M., Liverpool. 
Searson, J., Glasgow. 

Shapland, D., Bolton. 

Sheffield, Miss M. C., Birmingham. 


Harwood, Miss L., Central Library for Smith, A., London. 


Students. 
Hill, Miss I., Newton-in-Makerfield. 
Homewood, Miss B. E., Croydon. 
Hoyle, Miss E. M., Burnley. 
Hutchings, F. G. B., Glasgow. 


‘ 


Swift, J., Bolton. 

Thomas, Miss M. I., Bootle. 
Toms, Miss S., Islington. 
Walford, A. J., Stoke Newington. 
Wise, Miss H. C., Croydon. 


SECTION IV.—CATALOGUING. 


82 Candidates sat, 


38 Passed. 


Passed. 


Ames, J. E., East Ham. 
Bearman, H. K. G., Leyton. 
Bennett, C., Warrington. 
Bilton, H. A., Hull. 


King, J. A., Royal Statistical Society. 
Knowles, Miss C., Glasgow. 
Leechman, Miss N. C., Croydon, 
McColvin, E. R., Croydon. 


Bradley, Miss M., Newcastle-on-Tyne. Marcus, L. A., St. Pancras. 


Brandreth, Miss W., Sheffield. 

Coltman, W. L., Battersea. 

Cornock, Miss F. M., Derby. 

Crumpton, Miss A. A., Birmingham. 

Dean, Miss W., Ilkley. 

Edwards, Miss E. M., Norwich. 

Fairhurst, A. C., Wigan. 

Foley, D., Rathmines. 

Gardner, F. M., Sheffield. 

Hepburn, A. G., Glasgow. 

Hesketh-Williams, Miss P. K., Chel- 
tenham. 

Johnston, J., Walthamstow. 

Kennedy, Miss A. M., Sunderland. 

King, Miss A. M., Bolton. 


Marsland, H., Manchester. 

Mullett, Miss E., Bolton. 

Newman, Miss E. L., Plumstead. 
Neve, Miss M. E., Bournemouth. 
Ormrod, Miss M. J., Seven Kings, 
Parry, Miss E., Liverpool. 

Pearson, Miss E. L., Newcastle-on- 
Rope, Miss K. E., Derby. Tyne. 
Shepherd, M., Bolton. 

Thorne, Miss W. K., St. Bride Inst. 
Webster, Miss E. M., Dundee. 
White, M., Bradford. 

Wilding, N. W., London Library. 
Williams, Miss E. M., Cardiff. 
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SECTION V.—LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 
67 Candidates sat, 27 Passed. 
Passed. 
Adams, Miss C. C., Glasgow. Hocking, C., Acton. 


Bradshaw, Miss E. M., Birmingham. Leath, C., Bolton. 
Burton, A. W., Department of Over- Leggatt, D. R., Dorchester. 


seas Trade. Mackenzie, Miss I., Leicester. 
Campbell, Miss E., Glasgow. Pearce, T. D., St. Helens. 
Cartledge, J. A., Manchester. Penman, Miss A., Glasgow. 
Chivers, H., Kidderminster. Price, F. S., Walsall. 
Coates, Miss B., Leeds. Rebentisch, F., Tottenham. 4 
Cook, Miss C., Glasgow. Schletter, Miss H. E., London. : 
Eglinton, Miss A. N., Glasgow. Smith, A., London. ; 
Gillett, J. T., Hull. Summerfield, J. V., Portsmouth. 
Jack, G., Glasgow. Symonds, F. G., Tottenham. 
Hall, A. H., Guildhall Library. Wilson, Miss W. C., Sheffield. 
Harrod, L., Croydon. Woodhams, Miss I., Maidstone. 


SECTION Vi.—LIBRARY ROUTINE. 


111 Candidates sat, 53 Passed. t 

Merit. 
Dent, Miss E. M., St. Marylebone. Gillett, J. T., Hull. 
Evans, Miss N. M., Portsmouth. Marsh, Miss M., Darlington. 

Passed. 
Aitken, Miss F. C., Glasgow. Jenkinson, Miss E., Burton-on-Trent. 
Ashworth, Miss M., Birkenhead. Joyce, A., Sheffield. 
Asman, Miss W., Brimingham. Kay, Miss J. E., Edinburgh. 
Bennett, B., Bournemough. Kinloch, Miss M., Darlington. 
Bickerstaffe, Miss D., Bolton. Law, Miss G. M., Birmingham. 
Bradley, R., Blackburn. Leggatt, D. R., Dorchester. 
Brand, Miss A. M., Birkenhead. Lewis, Miss E. M., Birmingham. 
Callander, T. E., Chiswick. McClellan, A. W., Tottenham. 
Cameron, Miss J., Glasgow. Manson, Miss E., Johannesburg. 
Clegg, Miss M. E. C., Birmingham. Molyneux, Miss Z. M., Birmingham. 
Cooks, Miss K. M., Birmingham. Morris, Miss A., Bolton. 
Darbey, B. C., Wolverhampton. Pilcher, E. T., Portsmouth. 
Dowdy, Miss C., Ipswich. Preston, Miss W., Birmingham. 
Etchells, Miss D., Derby. Rae, Miss M., Aberdeen. 
Eggie, W. G., Glasgow. Ramsay, Miss S. R., Glasgow. 
Finlay, Miss G. -» Glasgow. Redding, Miss M., Edinburgh. 
Galt, W., Birkenhead. Robinson, L., St. Pancras. 
Gilchrist, Miss N. H., Edinburgh. Sheffield, Miss M. C., Birmingham. 
Graham, Miss J. M., Glasgow. Smith, B. O., Hounslow. 
Harper, Miss L. G., Glasgow. Stevenson, H. G., Tottenham. 
Hartill, Miss C. Z., Birmingham. Tait, A. G., Glasgow. 
Hatton, Miss J., Bolton. Thompson, ‘Miss S. M. T. , Birmingham 
Hesmondalgh, Miss P., Bolton. Tuffin, C A., Bermondsey. 
Hiles, C. R., Preston. Willis, "M. Ss ’ Birmingham, 


Hollands, Miss L., Birmingham, Wisker, E., Fulham. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


(A List of some Books which may have escaped attention.) 


Abbott (Edwin A.) Flatland: a romance. 3rd edn., revised. 
(Blackwell, 7s. 6d.) 
First published in 1890. ‘‘ To many . . . Dr. Abbott’s sphere penetrating 
Flatland, points the way to the clearest imagery of the fourth dimension 
to which they are likely to obtain.”—William Garnett. 
Andreyev (Leonid). Sashka Jigouleff : a novel. (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.) 
Barbey D’Aurevilly (Jules). The Diaboliques. Trans. from the French 
with an intro. by E. Boyd, and an essay by Sir E. Gosse. 
(Blue Jade Library, Knopf, 10s. 6d.) 
These forgotten stories are so rhetorical that they are now regarded more 
as curiosities than as important French examples of the conte. Nevertheless, 
Sir Edmund Gosse’s essay makes one want to read them, and they are 
certainly interesting as the literary remains of a very extraordinary man. 
Brinton (Crane). The Political ideas of the English romanticists. 
(O. U.P., 15s.) 
This was very well reviewed, and the subject, I believe, has not been 
treated at this length before. ve 
Colson, (F. H.) The Week: an essay on the origin and development 


of the seven-day cycle. (C.U.P., 5s.) 
The author states that his is the first attempt in English to discuss the 
subject. 


Dreiser (Theodore). An American tragedy: a novel. 

(Constable, 10s.) 

Ellis (Havelock). The Soul of Spain. (Constable, 6s.) 
A reprint of one of the best books of a courageous writer whose prose is 
thought by competent critics to be of superlative beauty. 

Fry (Roger), and E. A. Lowe. English handwriting: S. P. E. Tract 
Number XXIII. (O. U.P., 10s. 6d.) 

Ghose (Manmohan). Songs of love and death. (Blackwell, 6s.) 
“To us he is a voice among the great company of English singers ; some- 
what apart and solitary, with a difference in his note, but not an echo.” 
—Laurence Binyon. 

Godwin (William). An enquiry concerning political justice. 

(Knopf, 16s.) 
There has been no good reprint of this epoch-making work for many years. 
This edition is edited, but the bulk of the work is given. 

Huxley (Julian). Essays in popular science. (Chatto, 16s.) 
This is probably the best popular account of the most recent results of 
biological research, especially of the important theories of Mendelian 
inheritance. 

Ludwig (Emil). Kaiser Wilhelm II. (Putnam, 21s.) 
The Times Literary Supplement for October 21st contains a long and im- 
portant review of this work. 

Mirsky (D. S., Prince). Russian literature, 1881-1925. 

Contains a particularly valuable bibliography of translations from modern 
Russian literature. 


Murray (Rosalind). The Happy tree : a novel. (Chatto, 7s. 6d.) 
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Pollock (M. A.). Working days: the personal records of 16 working 
men and women. (Cape, 6s.) 
Poulenc (Francis). Napoli: and, Suite for the pianoforte. 
(Chester, 9s.) 
These two suites, when bound together, make a good volume by one of 
_the most well-known of living French musicians. 
Smith (D. N.). Editor. The Oxford book of 18th century verse. 
(O. U. P., 8s. 6d.) 
Smollett (Tobias). Letters. (C. U.P., 16s.) 
Summers (Montague). History of witchcraft and demonology. 
(K. Paul, 12s. 6d.) 
A volume in the History of Civilization Series, which has more general 
interest than most of its companion books. According to a review by 
E. V. Knox, Mr. Summers believes in witches and their power. 
Swinburne (A. C.). Ballads of the English Border. 
(Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 
A complete collection of all that is extant of Swinburne’s work in Border 
balladry. As the volume contains original ballads by Swinburne, as well as 
ancient examples of the form, it is very important. Indeed, according to 
many critics, it contains some of Swinburne’s best work. 
F.S.S. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


A. L.A. Catalogue, 1926: an annotated basic list of 10,000 books. 
Edited by I. M. Cooper. (Chicago : American Library Association). 


To learn that this invaluable work of reference was only made possible 
by a grant from the Carnegie Trustees does not surprise, for even to our richer 
American colleagues, a work of such magnitude would have been a great drain 
on professional funds. The work as it now stands in its revised and augmented 
form is substantially a new book, and is quite indispensable to cataloguers and 
book selectors. All of the entries are classified by Dewey, while the appro- 
priate subject heading for dictionary catalogues have been added. The dates 
of both birth and death of each author are given, together with a note to nearly 
every entry. By reason of its classification the A.L.A. Catalogue is much 
easier to handle than its English counterpart—Sonnenschein’s Best Books. 
but the bulk of the works entered is necessarily American, although all important 
English books are included. 

Such a comprehensive list can only be fully and adequately tested by 
constant use, but a general survey shows that the work has on the whole been 
well done. The sections I am particularly interested in I have checked and 
find little to grumble at. 

It would surely have been better to include, however, the Oxford Transla- 
tion of Aristotle’s Politics and Economics under 320.1. The Bohn translation 
given is out of print, and although valuable for its notes, has been surpassed as 
a translation. The translations of the classics noted are not altogether satis- 
factory, as many classical renderings appeared to have been ignored in favour 
of modern translations. The Bohn Suetonius is given, for example, but not 
Philemon Holland’s, than which there is no finer. Col. Mitchell’s Petronius 
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is given, while no mention is made of Burnaby’s racy rendering. Munro’s 
great prose translation of Lucretius is omitted ; and N. H. Dole’s translation 
of Tolstoy’s plays is given prominence over Aylmer Maude’s. I can find no 
entry for the Paston Letters, which is a serious omission in a list of 10,000 
books. Nevertheless, omissions in such a work there are bound to be, especially 
as the preparation has been hastened to take only two years. No doubt later 
editions will make minor improvements, but in any case, no busy library system 
can afford to be without this Catalogue. It is requested by the publishers 
that it be noted here that this and other publications of the A.L.A. may be 
obtained in England solely through their agents, Messrs. Grafton and Co., of 
Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Guide to Library Facilities, and Printed Sources of Bibliographical 
Information. (National Union of Students, 8d.) 


Coming as it does, just after we have had the pleasure of hearing a Student 
on the facilities we do and do not provide for students, this little book has a 
special appeal both to ourselves and to those we assist. The pamphlet has been 
published with the assistance of the Carnegie Trustees, by the National Union 
of Students, with the intention of making known to students the books of 
reference which will help them to ascertain where they may expect to find the 
special books they want ; and also to place on record for handy reference the 
addresses and particulars of membership of those libraries which have special 
collections. Government departments possessing libraries, and the British 
Museum are of course included. The pamphlet concludes with notes of a few 
sources of bibliographical information. 

The booklet is necessarily limited in scope, but even in its present form 
it cannot fail to be of use. Some such tool as this is contemplated by the 
A.S.L.1.B., and undoubtedly a large book of reference on these lines would 
be invaluable. Until the large compilation arrives, however, praise is due 
to the compilers of this pioneer handbook. 


F.S.S. 





THE DIVISIONS. 
MIbD.anp Division. 


The third meeting of the session was held at the Reference Library, Birm- 
ingham, on Wednesday, November 10th, 1926, when seventeen members 
were present. 

Tea was arranged for 5.15 p.m., at the Council House Canteen. This was 
followed by the evening meeting held at the Reference Library, when Mr. 
C. Lindsay presided. 

When business had been concluded, papers were read on “‘ The Summer 
School of Library Service,” by Misses C. M. Bradshaw, M. E. C. Clegg, and 
M. Sheffield, members of the Birmingham Public Library staff, who attended 
the Summer School at Aberystwyth in August, 1926. 

The great benefit to be derived from attendance at this school was empha- 
sized by the speakers, each of whom paid tribute to the excellent arrange- 
ments made for the comfort and happiness of the students. 

The educational, recreative and social sides were sketched for us in a delight- 
ful series of personal reminiscences ; which were afterwards contributed to, by 
anecdotes from former students at the school. 

A vote of thanks to the readers of the papers was then moved by Mr. L. 
Chubb, and seconded by Mr. Patrick. ; 

Both speakers praised the excellent way in which the papers had been 
prepared and delivered, and expressed the hope that other younger members 
would be encouraged to come forward and read papers. 
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The fourth meeting of the session was held at the Birmingham Reference 
Library, on Wednesday, December 15th, at 6.15 p.m. 

- Mr. G. L. Burton had arranged for papers to be read on “‘ The Drama of 
‘o-day.” 

The first of these was an interesting contribution by Miss C. M. Jerwood, 
entitled ‘‘ The Film Drama.” This was a thoughtful study which provided 
us with fresh insight into the technique of the “ film ” as we know it, or, more 
truly, as we do not know it. 

Mr. C. H. Bird read a stimulating paper on “‘ Bernard Shaw.”’ the propa- 
gandist and critic,” who finds in the theatre the most suitable medium for the 
deliverance of his message. Shaw as a socialist—as the advocate of common- 
sense and social efficiency—as the sworn foe of waste, irrationality, cant and 
hypocrisy—as the critic of our social organisation and popular beliefs—as the 
philosopher of the Life Force and the Superman—these were the main headings 
under which Mr. Bird reviewed the work of Bernard Shaw. 

A delightful paper was given us by Miss P. Vernon on “ Sir James Barrie.” 
Miss Vernon held that the charm of his aloofness was the charm of one who 
had never quite grown up ; who would take us with him into the land of “‘ might 
have been.” We saw again Barrie’s people of elusive personalities and met 
again his child-woman of captivating charm, in a brief summary of the main 
ideas running through those plays most typical of their creator—the ‘‘ Mystery 
Man, the Weaver of Fairy Tales.” 

We were speedily brought back to earth by a pungent paper on John 
Galsworthy by Mr. T. Kemp. 

“* Galsworthy has dispassionately stripped us of those illusions which 
we once regarded as sacred traditions, but now know as nothing more than 
catchwords of outworn creeds and echoes of ancient heresies. 

In ‘“‘ Island Pharisees,’”’ he shows how common is the Pharasaic attitude. 
This note of censure is to be found in most of his plays. No character is utterly 
bad! Galsworthy’s people are chosen from two distinct strata of society, and 
by intermingling their affairs, he brings out the injustice and conflict. 

en we get the all-pervading sense of inevitability. The characters act 
from stress of circumstances or heredity ; but, we do not conceive of them acting 
otherwise under the circumstances ! 

This induces the pessimism of which Galsworthy is so often accused. 
However, man makes the system, not the system the man ; so we realise that 
the cure for these evils lies in our own hands. 

In this way is John Galsworthy’s a hopeful pessimism. In some future 
age will he, with his passionate sense of injustice, be recognised as one who 
shone a light in dark places. 

Mr. G. L. Burton, in a brief general survey, held the trend of modern 
dramatic art to be along at least four main channels. ‘“‘ First of all, there are 
the realists, the direct disciples of Ibsen, J. Galsworthy, E. O.’Neill, St. John 
Ervine, C. K. Monro, Granville Barker and others. 

Secondly, we have the romantic school, Luigi Pirandello, Georg Kaiser, 
_— Capek, etc., and writers such as Sutton Vane, Miss Clemence Dane, and 
others. 

Thirdly we find a tendency for poetic drama to bring into popularity with 
the plays of W. B. Yeats, Lascelles Abercrombie, J. Drinkwater, J. Elroy 
Flecker, Gordon Bottomley, and many others. 

Finally, we have a group of young comedy writers, led by A. A. Milne and 
Noel Coward. This is perhaps larger and more popular than the three pre- 
ceding groups.” 

In this way Mr. Burton most ably covered his ground and proved that 
such a general survey, far from being a mere catalogue of dramatists and their 
works, may be interesting, helpful, and very delightfully embellished by choice 
extracts. 
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Mr. Woodbine proposed and Mr. Sargeant seconded a very hearty vote 
of thanks to the readers of the papers. 


The Annual Christmas Party was held at the Shakespeare Rooms, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham, on Wednesday, January 5th. 

Miss C. Weston arranged a varied programme, consisting of musical 
items, games, and dancing ; which not only provided us with excellent enter- 
tainment, but also made one of the happiest and jolliest Christmas Parties 
on recor 


Future Arrangements. 


Thursday, February 3rd.—Dance at the Vestry Hall, Islington Row 
Birmingham. 
Wednesday, February 9th.—Meeting at Walsall. Mr. F. S. Price will 
read a paper on “ The Child and the Library.” 
‘ Thursday, March 10th.—Meeting at Birmingham. The Annual Magazine 
vening. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of THE Liprary ASSISTANT. 
January 7th, 1927. 
Sir, 

With the generous help of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust the National 
Union of Students has published the Guide to Library Facilities and Printed 
Sources of Bibliographical Information. Excellent facilities of both kinds 
exist, which are not used by many students because, never having considered 
what sorts of bodies and publications contain the bibliographies of their subjects 
they do not know how to familiarise themselves with them. To put this potentila 
demand in touch with the existing supply is a very important need, and an 
indisputable prevention of waste. 

Young organisations, like the County Libraries, and the Central Libraries 
for Students with their Outlier Libraries, are striving to create and satisfy an 
intelligent demand for books from those who, by their own resources, could 
obtain but tardy and inadequate access to the better equipped libraries. Yet 
invaluable labour-saving instruments, like the Subject Index to Periodicals 
and the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, are languishing for 
want of support. If a student never learns to discover his bibliographical guides 
for himself he becomes an incubus on the librarian, and is contributing to the 
waste of the enormous mass of printed knowledge already in existence. 

The Guide referred to aims at helping to abolish this unsatisfactory, not 
to say paradoxical, state of affairs. 

Yours, etc., 
R. Nunn May, Secretary, 
The National Union of Students. 


3, Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


PacKINGTON, Louis J., Librarian-in-charge, Lambeth Central Reference 
Library. To be: Chief ‘Librarian, Lambeth Pubiic Libraries. M.L.A. 
(Certificate for Cataloguing). Trained : Lambeth, 1899-1927. (Basic Salary 
£350—425, with House, light and fuel). 


Final selection also included : *G. F. Vale (Bethnal Green) and D. S 
Young (Minet Library). 


Bartow, F. (F.L.A.), Senior Assistant, Coventry, to be Librarian-in- 
charge, Croydon Central Lending Library. (Salary : £300 per annum). 


The other selected candidates were : —. Burgess (Cardiff), *E. R. McColvin 
(Croydon), *J. G. O’Leary (Bethnal Green), *H. J. Wilson (Tottenham). 


* Member of the A. A. L. 








